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BUT  YOU  CAM'T 
EVEN  PLAY  ONE 


I'LL  PRACTICE 
LlKEEVEEYT^lNlS 
^TlLL  1  CAN. 


HEY,  SON!  GO  SOME  PLACE  ELSE 


*n  TO  MAKE-  Tr-iAT 
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ORCHESTRA.1 
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I'M  AFRAID  OP.' 


CHILDREN'S   CONCERT   PROGRAM 

The  North  Carolina  Symphony  Orchestra 
Benjamin  Swalin,  Director 

Spring    Tour-1952 

FIFTH  SYMPHONY,  Opus  67,  in  C  Minor Beethoven 

First  Movement 

THE  COMEDIANS  Kabalevsky 

1.    Prologue  2.    Galop  3.    Waltz 

4.    Pantomime  5.    Epilogue 

EVERYBODY       SING! 

FROM  LUCERNE  TO  WEGGIS  Swiss  Folk  Song 

SHE'LL  BE  COMIN'  ROUND  THE 

MOUNTAIN American  Folk  Song 

1.  She'll  be  comin'  round  the  mountain  (Everybody) 

2.  She'll  be  drivin'  six  white  horses  (Girls) 

3.  We  will  all  go  out  to  meet  her  (Boys) 

4.  We  will  kill  the  old  red  rooster  (Orchestra) 

5.  We  will  all  have  chicken  and  dumplings  (Everybody) 

SHEPHERD'S   HEY   Grainger 

KNIGHTSBRIDGE  MARCH  Coates 

INSTRUMENTAL       PARADE 

STRINGS— FROM  THE  CANEBRAKE  Gardner 

WOODWINDS— THE  CHICKEN,  THE  DONKEY 

AND  THE   CUCKOO   Huguenin 

BRASSES— TRUMPETER'S   LULLABY  Anderson 

PERCUSSION— CHEYENNE  WAR  DANCE  Skilton 
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FIFTH  SYMPHONY 


Beethoven,  1770  -  1827 

MANY  YEARS  AGO  in  the  German  city  of  Bonn,  on  the  river 
Rhine,  a  dirty  ragged  little  boy  named  Ludwig  Beethoven  wandered 
about  on  the  cobblestone  streets.  He  loved  the  musical  sound  of  the 
chiming  tower  bells  and  often  listened  to  their  clear,  sweet  tones.  When 
his  father  noticed  how  much  his  little  son  liked  this  music,  he  decided 
to  make  a  musician  of  him. 

AS  TIME  PASSED  the  child  showed  more  and  more  interest 
in  music.  Father  Beethoven,  who  was  very  poor,  wanted  Ludwig  to 
earn  money  and  help  him  buy  food  for  the  family.  He  thought  it 
would  be  a  fine  idea  to  make  a  "wonder-child"  out  of  Ludwig  and 
send  him  to  play  concerts  in  all  the  big  cities  of  Europe  just  as  the 
Mozart  children  had  done.  So  the  unhappy  boy  was  dragged  to  the 
keyboard  and  forced  to  practice  long,  hard  hours.  If  he  made  a  mis- 
take his  ears  were  boxed  until  they  tingled.  The  neighbors  often  heard 
him  crying  at  the  harpsichord.  Many  a  night  his  father  came  home 
from  some  tavern,  bringing  a  worthless  musician  by  the  name  of 
Pfeiffer.  Long  after  midnight  he  would  pull  little  Ludwig  out  of  his 
warm  bed  and  start  a  music  lesson  which  lasted  until  morning. 

LUDWTG'S  MOTHER  was  much  kinder  to  him  than  his  father, 
and  he  loved  her  dearly.  But  she  was  always  sad  and  tired,  busy  with 
housework  and  with  his  two  younger  brothers.  Ludwig,  who  was 
supposed  to  go  to  school,  often  missed  weeks  at  a  time.  His  father  did 
not  think  it  was  worth  while  to  spend  more  than  two  or  three  months  a 
year  with  books,  so  Ludwig  was  urged  on  with  his  music  study.  He 
took  lessons  on  the  violin,  viola  and  organ  all  at  the  same  time. 

WHEN  HE  WAS  EIGHT  YEARS  OLD  Ludwig  could  play 
the  violin  well.  By  the  time  he  was  eleven  he  was  playing  Bach's 
"Well-Tempered  Clavichord"  which  was  considered  a  great  accom- 
plishment for  a  boy  of  that  age.  He  could  also  improvise  and  make 
up  pieces  at  the  harpsichord.  Most  of  them  were  far  too  difficult  for  his 
fingers  to  play  but  he  said:  "Never  mind!  Some  day  I  will  play  them!" 
And  he  did.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  Ludwig  became  assistant  organist 
to  the  new  Elector.  He  also  played  second  viola  in  the  orchestras  of 
the  theatre  and  the  church. 

TWO  YEARS  LATER  Ludwig  moved  to  the  big  city  of  Vienna 
where  an  interesting  thing  happened.  The  great  composer,  Mozart, 
was  living  in  Vienna,  and  Ludwig  went  to  play  for  him.  The  older 
musician  saw  a  shaggy-headed,  badly  dressed  boy  of  sixteen  go  to  the 
piano.   Not  believing  that   this  poor  young  fellow  could   play,   he 
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Opus  67,  in  C  Minor 

tested  him  by  giving  him  a  theme  to  improvise  on.  The  theme  was 
hidden  inside  another  tune  just  to  make  it  more  difficult.  Of  course 
Ludwig  picked  out  the  hidden  melody  at  once  and  improvised  so 
beautifully  that  Mozart  said  in  surprise:  "Some  day  the  world  will 
hear  from  him!"  This  prophecy  came  true.  Beethoven's  music  is 
played  and  loved  throughout  the  world  to-day. 

BEETHOVEN  had  an  unusual  way  of  composing.  He  always 
carried  a  notebook  or  "sketch  book"  and  when  a  tune  occurred  to 
him  he  took  out  a  pencil  and  jotted  it  down.  After  writing  it  the  first 
time  he  might  change  it  eight  or  ten  times  before  using  it  in  a  composi- 
tion. The  sketch  book  was  his  only  companion  on  the  long  walks  he  took 
every  day  through  the  beautiful  Vienna  woods.  Tramping  along  the 
paths  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  he  often  sang,  shouted  and  waved  his 
arms,  stopping  only  to  write  a  few  notes  in  his  precious  little  book. 

AS  BEETHOVEN  GREW  OLDER  he  became  deaf.  At  first  he 
did  not  want  his  friends  to  know  about  it,  but  soon  he  discovered  that 
he  could  compose  just  as  well  by  listening  to  the  tunes  inside  his 
head,  and  then  he  did  not  care.  He  went  right  on  writing  his  songs, 
piano  sonatas,  string  quartets  and  overtures.  Beethoven  wrote  nine 
great  symphonies  and  had  a  tenth  one  started  in  his  sketch  book 
when  he  died  in  1827. 

THE  FIFTH  SYMPHONY,  probably  the  best  known  to  us,  was 
first  performed  in  1808,  when  Beethoven  was  thirty-eight  years  old. 
It  begins  with  a  short  theme  of  four  notes,  repeated,  then  used  as 
a  rhythmic  figure  in  many  different  ways  all  through  the  first  move- 
ment. It  is  said  that  Beethoven  called  this  main  theme  "Fate  knocking 
at  the  door."  Later  a  second  theme,  soft  and  gentle,  answers  the 
"fate  theme." 
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A  book  you  will 


enjoy:  LUDWIG  BEETHOVEN  AND  THE 
CHIMING  TOWER— By  Opal  Wheeler 
(Dutton). 


Pictures  of  Beethoven:     MUSIC  HOUR  SERIES— Book  V,  page  7; 

Book  IV,  pages  64  and  65  j  Book  III,  page  94. 


THE  COMEDIANS 


Dmitri  Kabalevsky,  1904  - 

DMITRI  KABALEVSKY  is  a  Russian  composer,  now  forty-eight 
years  old.  His  gay,  lively  music  is  becoming  more  and  more  popular 
in  America  to-day.  Kabalevsky  is  interested  in  children,  and  likes  to 
write  music  that  they  will  enjoy.  When  he  taught  young  music  stu- 
dents at  a  government  school  in  Russia  he  helped  them  with  their 
technical  problems  by  composing  pieces  that  were  much  more  fun  to 
play  than  the  usual  scales  and  finger  exercises.  Some  of  these  short 
pieces  were  collected  in  an  album  called  From  Pioneer's  Life.  A  later 
collection  was  Children's  Songs. 

KABALEVSKY  did  not  start  studying  music  until  he  was  four- 
teen. He  was  so  talented  that  he  soon  became  a  gold  medal  student  at 
the  Moscow  Conservatory.  When  he  grew  up  he  was  asked  to  teach 
composition  in  this  same  school.  In  addition  to  children's  music  Kaba- 
levsky has  composed  four  symphonies,  two  piano  concertos,  songs, 
chamber  music,  and  a  famous  opera,  Master  of  Clamecy. 

THE  COMEDIANS  is  a  suite  of  ten  numbers  from  the  music  which 
Kabalevsky  wrote  for  a  Children's  Theatre  play  called  Inventor  and 
Comedian.  It  describes  various  activities  in  the  lives  of  a  travelling  group 
of  comedians.  Here  are  themes  from  the  five  selections  on  our  pro- 
gram: 

PROLOGUE— (Listen    for    pic- 
colo, oboe,  clarinet,  xylophone) 


GALOP 

(Trumpet  with  mute) 


WALTZ 


(Clarinet) 
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PANTOMIME  (Bassoon,  strings,  drum) 
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EPILOGUE 


(French  horn) 
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SHEPHERDS  HEY 


Percy  Grainger,  1882  - 

SHEPHERD'S  HEY  is  an  English  Morris  Dance  tune,  written 
for  orchestra  by  Percy  Grainger.  Mr.  Grainger  is  always  looking  for 
interesting  folk  tunes  to  use  in  his  compositions,  and  he  found  this 
melody  in  a  book  of  old  dances,  collected  by  Cecil  Sharp  from  country 
fiddlers  in  England. 

IN  SOME  ENGLISH  VILLAGES  morris  dancing  is  still  pop- 
ular although  we  usually  think  of  it  as  belonging  to  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Dances  were  a  part  of  the  May  Day  festivals  and 
pageants.  This  was  a  time  when  young  and  old  gathered  together 
on  the  village  green  to  celebrate  the  coming  of  spring.  The  dancers 
wore  fancy  costumes  to  which  bells  of  various  sizes  were  attached.  They 
often  carried  sticks  to  whirl  around  as  they  danced — an  ancient  custom, 
practiced  in  the  first  "Moorish"  dances  supposedly  brought  to  Eng- 
land from  Spain. 

WE  DO  NOT  KNOW  exactly  how  the  Shepherd's  Hey  was 
danced,  but  there  was  probably  one  part  in  which  the  dancers  lined 
up  opposite  each  other,  making  two  rows  like  hedges  bordering  a 
path.  "Hey"  (pronounced  hay)  originally  meant  hedge.  Whatever 
the  other  figures  may  have  been,  we  are  certain  the  dance  was  a  lively 
one!  Percy  Grainger's  music  tells  us  this.  The  score  is  marked  Presto 
which  means  very  fast.  A  violin  begins  with  this  tune: 
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Later  more  strings  join  the  violin,  then  come  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons, 
horns,  trumpets,  trombones  and  drums.  The  music  grows  louder  and 
louder  finally  ending  in  a  big  glissando  or  slide  from  bottom  to  top 
and  top  to  bottom  of  the  xylophone  with  the  whole  orchestra  playing 
f  f  f  f  (as  loud  as  possible!  ) 

PERCY  GRAINGER  is  now  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  but 
he  was  born  in  Melbourne,  Australia.  When  he  is  not  on  concert 
tours  he  lives  in  White  Plains,  New  York.  He  has  travelled  every- 
where and  is  recognized  as  a  pianist,  orchestral  conductor  and  teacher. 
As  a  composer  Percy  Grainger  writes  not  only  for  piano  and  orchestra 
but  for  chorus,  band,  woodwind  and  chamber  music  groups.  His  pieces 
are  always  popular  wherever  they  are  played. 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE  MARCH 


Eric  Coates,  1886  - 

KNIGHTSBRIDGE  MARCH  is  one  of  three  short  pieces  for 
orchestra  which  Eric  Coates  calls  London  Suite.  The  music  describes 
scenes  in  three  different  parts  of  London — Covent  Garden,  a  gay 
market  place ;  Westminster,  the  big  Cathedral  and  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment j  and  Knightsbridge,  a  part  of  fashionable  West  End  near  Hvde 
Park. 

THERE  IS  AN  INTERESTING  STORY  about  how  Knights- 
bridge  got  its  name.  Many,  many  years  ago  two  knights  went  riding 
on  their  horses  to  the  ancient  city  of  London  seeking  a  blessing  from 
the  Bishop.  On  the  journey  they  started  to  quarrel.  Just  as  they  came 
to  a  bridge,  they  took  out  their  swords  and  began  fighting  in  real 
earnest.  On  the  bridge  they  killed  each  other,  and  ever  afterward  this 
bridge  was  known  as  the  Knyghtsbrigge.  To-day  Knightsbridge  is  a 
prosperous,  busy  shopping  center  where  people  chat  gaily,  eat  together 
and  go  to  the  theater.  The  music  is  not  a  military  march,  but  a  quick, 
happy  tune  for  bustling  Londoners  having  fun  in  town  at  night. 
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ERIC  COATES  is  known  to  English  boys  and  girls  not  only  as  a 
composer  but  as  a  conductor  of  the  Queen's  Hall  Promenade  Con- 
certs. Queen's  Hall  is  a  great  big  auditorium  where  thousands  of  Lon- 
doners go  to  hear  orchestra  concerts.  Famous  musicians  from  all  over 
the  world  have  plaved  in  this  hall. 

WHEN  ERIC 'COATES  HIMSELF  WAS  A  YOUNG  MAN 
he  played  the  viola  in  the  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra.  He  was  a  very  fine 
violist,  and  made  a  name  for  himeslf  in  several  chamber  music  groups. 
When  he  was  just  twenty-one  the  Hamburg  String  Quartet  asked 
him  to  go  to  Africa  on  a  concert  tour.  It  must  have  been  a  real  adventure 
for  this  city  youth  to  leave  London  and  travel  through  a  strange, 
unknown  world.  Perhaps  he  heard  natives  playing  the  great  African 
tree  drums,  and  saw  jungle  dances  along  the  way! 

BECAUSE  of  his  London  Suite  we  naturally  associate  Eric  Coates 
with  the  English  capital.  It  is  true  that  he  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
London,  but  he  was  not  born  there.  He  is  a  native  of  Hucknall,  a 
town  in  Nottinghamshire.  It  was  because  he  showed  great  musical 
talent  as  a  boy  that  he  won  a  scholarship  which  took  him  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  in  London.  Here  he  began  the  studies  which  later 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  become  a  composer. 
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FROM  THE  CANEBRAKE  Samuel  Gardner,  1891 

SAMUEL  GARDNER  is  usually  thought  of  as  an  American  com- 
poser since  he  now  lives  in  New  York  and  has  been  in  the  United  States 
for  many  years.  He  was  born  in  Elizabethgrad,  Russia,  and  came  to 
this  country  as  a  little  boy.  His  musical  training  was  at  the  Institute  of 
Musical  Art  in  New  York  and  with  several  famous  violin  teachers, 
among  them  Franz  Kneisel.  He  has  been  a  soloist  with  many  or- 
chestras. In  1918  he  won  the  Pulitzer  prize  on  a  String  Quartet.  Since 
then  he  has  composed  other  works  for  chamber  music  groups  and  for 
orchestra. 

FROM  THE  CANEBRAKE  was  originally  written  as  a  violin 
solo.  It  is  made  up  of  two  contrasting  themes,  given  below.  The  form 
of  the  piece  is  a  very  common  one,  known  as  "three-part  form."  The 
first  and  last  sections  are  similar,  and  the  middle  section  is  different.  As 
you  listen  you  might  indicate  these  sections  by  the  letters  ABA. 

FIRST  THEME 


SECOND  THEME 
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FROM  THE  CRANEBRAKE  is  a  very  good  piece  to  dance.  You 
might  divide  up  into  two  sets  of  dancers — one  for  the  "A"  music, 
one  for  the  "B"  music.  Let  each  group  make  up  its  own  rhythms,  to 
fit  the  mood  of  the  contrasting  sections. 

THE  CHICKEN,  THE  DONKEY  AND 

THE  CUCKOO Charles  Huguenin 

This  is  an  interesting  bit  of  "program"  music  in  which  the  oboe, 
clarinet  and  bassoon  carry  on  a  conversation  among  themselves.  Each 
one  imitates  an  animal.  The  oboe  is  the  chicken;  the  donkey  is  played 
by  the  bassoon,  and  the  cuckoo  by  the  clarinet.  Here  is  the  way  each 
one  sounds: 


INSTRUMENTAL  PARADE 


TRUMPETER'S  LULLABY 


_LeRoy  Anderson,  1908 


LEROY  ANDERSON  is  a  young  American  composer  who  has 
had  wide  popularity  and  success  with  light,  attractive  pieces  for 
orchestra.  Many  of  his  compositions,  such  as  Fiddle  Faddley  Chicken 
Reel,  Syncopated  Clock  and  Sleigh  Ride  were  introduced  by  the  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra.  Mr.  Anderson  has  appeared  frequently  with  them 
as  guest  conductor.  There  are  many  recordings  of  the  LeRoy  Ander- 
son favorites  now  available,  and  among  them  the  Trumpeter's  Lullaby. 
Because  of  its  haunting  melody,  played  by  a  solo  trumpet,  this  number 
has  had  unusual  appeal. 
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MR.  ANDERSON  was  educated  in  the  Cambridge  High  and 
Latin  School,  and  later  went  to  Harvard  where  he  received  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  in  1929  and  a  Master  of  Arts  in  1930.  He  taught  music 
at  Radcliffe  College  and  also  was  music  director  and  arranger  for  the 
Harvard  Band.  During  the  war  LeRoy  Anderson  was  with  the  Ameri- 
can forces  in  Iceland.  He  joined  the  Army  as  a  private  in  1942  and 
was  discharged  four  years  later  as  captain.  From  this  we  know  that 
a  composer  can  also  be  a  good  soldier. 

CHEYENNE  WAR  DANCE  __..Charles  Sanford  Skilton,  1869-1941 

NOT  MANY  PEOPLE  REALIZE  that  there  are  as  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Indian  music  as  there  were  different  tribes.  We  are 
told  that  in  North  America  there  were  sixty  tribes,  each  with  its  own 
language  and  customs,  its  own  songs,  dances  and  instrumental  melodies. 

CHARLES  SANFORD  SKILTON  became  interested  in  col- 
lecting Indian  tunes  when  he  lived  in  JLawrence,  Kansas,  which  is  near 
a  government  school  for  Indians.  Mr.  Skilton's  way  of  preserving 
the  Indian  music  he  learned  was  to  use  it  in  his  operas  and  in  his 
orchestra  compositions.  Here  is  the  melody  of  the  Cheyenne  War 
Dance  as  an  Indian  might  have  sung  it  to  the  composer  before  he  made 
it  into  an  orchestra  piece: 
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